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Introduction and Background 


I was contacted by Donovan Gardner of Pontiac, Illinois to look at and evaluate the Jason 
Strevell House located at 401 W. Livingston Street in Pontiac. I met with Mr. Gardner along 
with Tom Ewing, and Collins Miller both also of Pontiac on Wednesday, August 5th, to go 
through the house. They along with some other investors had recently purchased the house, 
which had previously been subdivided into rental units. The House is historically significant due 
to a documented visit by Abraham Lincoln in January of 1860 for which a Looking for Lincoln 
sign has been installed in the front yard. The house is also very striking from an architectural 
standpoint. 


Questions to be addressed in an evaluation of the house include the following: 


1. What part of parts of the house are original and 
which are later materials and/or additions? 


2. What was the original configuration of the 
house? 


3. What are the approximate date or dates of 
construction? 


4. What is needed to restore the house and how do 
we proceed? 


5. What should be done with the house after it is 
restored? 


During my visit on August 3", we also toured the 1858 Jones House, which is owned by the 
Livingston County Historical Society. This historic house has been restored and it provided a 
number of insights relating to the Strevell House. 


Preliminary Findings 


These findings are preliminary based on a cursory examination of the house. Some things 
were easily determinable, but a more thorough examination after the removal of carpeting, wall 
paneling, drop ceilings, etc. will be necessary to confirm and fill in details. Also some of the 
conclusions offered in this preliminary report may change as a result. 


Zelus Nettleton originally owned the house. After Zelus’ death in 1857, his widow married 
Jason Strevell in 1858 and he then became owner. The house is constructed in the Cottage 
Gothic style of architecture, common and popular during the 1840s - 1870s period. It was 
probably built utilizing balloon frame construction, is one and a half stories with central hallways 
and one and a half rooms in depth. The house faces south. There is a one-story ell projecting 
from the backside of the house and a smaller room is attached to the west side of the house. 


Cottage Gothic features include the steep pitch of the roof, the scroll-sawn bargeboards, the- 
window hoods, the finials and the asymmetrical form of 
the house. Two over two (2/2) windows are found on the 
front and east side and six over six (6/6) windows are 
found on the back and other places on the house. The 
front door is a set of double doors with tall windows in 
the upper halves and nice decorative features. The upper 
hallway and south-facing window of the upper Southeast 
room also feature sets of double glass doors. 


Early pictures of the house show a large front porch 
which was removed possibly in the 1950s leaving a small z : 
stoop and stoop roof supported by decorative scroll sawn Terana whicha are crepe on the 
second story. The interior features a nice original staircase, the banister of which has been 
refinished and mostly original woodwork and doors through out all of which have been painted. 
Later paneling, carpet, drop ceilings and other recent materials conceal most of the floors, walls 
and ceilings. An area inside a later closet in the upstairs indicates that the floor has also been 
painted, at least in that room. 


Dating the House 


An information 
flyer on the house 
indicates a 
| construction date of 
1854. In looking at 
the house, however, 
this date conflicted 

E : with the two over two 
windows and oier fines which did not come into 
general use until the 1860s. Further investigation, 
however, indicated that the west section of the house was Ẹ = : 
built at an earlier date, possibly the 1854 date, and the east wing and rear “ell ata Tater date. 


One possible scenario would be the construction of the early part of the house by Zelus 
Nettleton (we need to check on when he bought the property and for how much) and the addition 
of the east wing, rear ell and Gothic Cottage features by Jason Strevell sometime after he 
acquired the property in 1858. An 1869 bird’s eye view of Pontiac shows that the expansion of 
the house was definitely completed by that year. 


Original Configuration of the House 


The original house was a story and a half, one and a half rooms 
over one and a half rooms. The room attached to the west side of the 
house is also part of the original construction. A quick look in the 
basement indicated hand hewn sill beams on this part of the house. 
In the attic, the roof rafters and supports of the east wing were 
obviously attached on top of the shingles 
of the original roof, confirming the east 
wing’s status as a later addition. 


The rear ell extends from the early part of the house, but seems to be a later addition, 
probably concurrent with the east wing. A more thorough examination of the sills and other 
features should shed more light on this. 


Interior Doors and Woodwork 


Most of the doors and woodwork in the interior are original. The stairway banister has been 
refinished to natural wood, but almost everything else is painted. Modern wall paneling and other 
more recent wall coverings abound and several rooms have drop ceilings. 


Most doors are four-panel and date from the addition of the east wing. There are two two- 
panel doors that probably date from the early house. These also have smaller rectangular box 
locks in comparison to the larger square box locks on the four-panel doors. 
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Most of the woodwork matches and also matches the woodwork in the 1858 Jones House. 
The woodwork in the original house is slightly different than that of the later east wing, and that 
in the small west room is quite different from any of the other woodwork. The floors are mostly 
covered with carpet, but most of the original floor is probably underneath, although it is probably 
painted, at least where it is exposed in an upstairs closet. 


Room Configuration 


East Wing — The main downstairs room was probably the parlor or drawing 
room. There is a small, narrower room behind it of as yet un-determined use. A 
wide, arched door that has been partially filled in with shelving separates the 
two. A bathroom has been added in one end of the smaller room. 


Upstairs are two bedrooms. A modern closet has been added to the front 
bedroom otherwise they are mostly original. 


Original House — The configuration of this section is less clear. There was 
a smaller room behind the main room that is now serving as a bathroom. A 
large opening between the two has been filled in with bookshelves. Either this 
small room or the smaller attached west room initially served as the kitchen. 
There may have been a fireplace in one or both of these rooms. 


The upstairs rooms are a couple of steps down from the floor level of the east wing. The back 
portion of the upstairs has been converted to a bathroom. The wall dividing the upstairs includes 
an early two-panel door and may be an original wall. Evidence of the chimney and original stair 

3 to the second floor should be evident once later carpet is removed. 


Rear Ell Addition — This appears to have been added at the same 
time as the East Wing. It has matching woodwork and the 
foundation is the same stonework. This was probably the kitchen for 
the re-configured house. It has more recently been modernized. 
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There is a small room off the ell that was added even later in the 19" century based on its brick 
foundation and different woodwork. 


Exterior Doors and Windows 


There are basically two types of sash windows on the house, 6/6 and 2/2. The 6/6 windows 
probably date from the original house and the 2/2 windows date from the East Wing addition. 
6/6 windows are still found on the upper backside of the original house. Other 6/6 windows on 
the back may have been moved and re-used from other locations on the original house. 


The front or south side of the original house would have originally had 6/6 windows, probably 
two windows above and two below or window and a door below. This will be determined by 
looking at the original framing of the south wall. The exterior door may also have been around 
the corner where the hallway door is now and there probably were windows on the east side of 
the original house. 

The 2/2 windows on the East Wing and on the front of the original house date from the East 
Wing construction. 1/1 windows have replaced some of the 2/2 front windows on the front of the 
house. The double front doors and double glass doors in the upstairs hall and upstairs bedroom 
are original. 


Exterior Trim & Siding 


Most of the siding seems to be in good condition. Traces of red paint can be seen on the 
siding and trim. More thorough paint analysis should provide a color scheme. Generally the 
siding and trim were of contrasting colors. The gable end finials need to be reconstructed, but the 
bargeboard trim and other woodwork appear to need only some repairs. . 


Chimneys and Fireplace 


The original chimneys have been removed, but in looking at the underside of the roofs, there 
seems to have been a chimney in the middle of the original house and one in the middle of the 
addition. Further examination will need to be made of the attics, ceilings and walls to determine 
an exact configuration of the chimneys. Further examination of the small west room and rear ell 
including attic and crawl space, also needs to be made to determine the presence of a chimney or 
fireplace as one of those rooms likely served as a kitchen. 


Basement & Foundations 


There is a basement underneath the main part of the house and crawl spaces under the west 
room and rear ell. The basement seems to be original to at least when the East Wing was added 
and there may have been a basement under the original house. There is evidence of an opening in 
the north basement wall of the early house that may have been the original basement entrance. 
The basement walls are constructed of stone. In addition, a brick shelf was added around the 
inside of the basement wall, probably for storage of crocks and food supplies. 
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Next Step 


The next step would involve removing modern materials from the interior of the house to 
allow us to better determine the original configuration and what will be necessary for restoration. 
I can then return and do a more thorough investigation. Steps to take would include the 


following: 

1. Remove carpeting, wall paneling, drop ceilings and other modern materials. 

2. Remove kitchen and bathroom fixtures. These you might want to salvage and possibly 
re-use some in adaptive use areas depending on intended use(s) for the house. 

3. Take out built in bookshelves, but be careful about getting into original woodwork. 
You’ll know by the square nails. 

4. Check abstract for the date Zelus Nettleton purchased the property and transaction 
amount. Was he first owner? 

5. See if there are any surviving tax records for the 1850s and 60s. The addition of the East 
Wing should have increased taxes. 

6. Check for any Strevell family or business records, newspaper ads from the 1850s & 60s, 


and any other information that might give clues to the house. 


Further Analysis of the House — Things to check 
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Basement & Crawl spaces — check sills, check for fireplace foundations, opening on 
north side of original basement wall, saw marks and differences in floor joists, original 
floor openings, etc. 


Original house — check for timber frame construction, check south and east walls for 
window and door openings in framework, check for original room configuration on floor, 
walls, etc., check for location and configuration of the chimney, and possible fireplace, 
check woodwork differences. 


West room — check floor, walls, ceiling for original door/window configuration, evidence 
of fireplace, etc. 


East wing — Check arch between rooms, check ceiling, upstairs floors, ceiling, attic for 
evidence of the chimney and its configuration, check floors, walls, ceilings for any other 
evidence. 


Rear ell — Check floor, walls, ceiling, attic for original configuration, chimney, added or 
missing walls, etc. 


Further analyze small extra room for original fabric and dating. 
Take paint samples in for analysis. 


Research 1850s & 60 architecture books for construction details, room use, window 
styles, etc. 


For Further consideration 
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Begin thinking about long-range options for the house. You talked about it eventually 
going to the city or Historical Society. If so, it would be good to get them involved in the 
process and to gain their input on restoration and long-range objectives. How would this 
house tie in with the other two historic houses in town? 


Do you want to restore it strictly as a period house, or include some adaptive use? A 
period house would still need a modern bathroom and possibly an office/staff area. 
Another option could be a small apartment for an intern or caretaker. 


Do you want to consider other options such as a bed & breakfast, space for “Victorian 
receptions” etc? 


What are the possible uses and objectives for the building behind the house? 


You may want to consider the services of an architect to draw up your plans. It is 
important to have an architect and building contractor who are attuned to historic 
restoration and open to non-conventional ways of doing things. 


Power Point Presentation — I can incorporate the information from the final report into a 
power point presentation for presentation to the Historical Society or City officials. 


Web Site — A web site is good for the promotion of any project. I can work with your 
web designer or we could do it through Webcraft Design here locally. 


Estimated Consultant Costs 


Visit on August 5 


Time on site 6 hrs. @ $25/hr. $150.00 
Travel time (one way) 2 hrs @ $25/hr. 50.00 
Preparation of report 4 hrs. @ $25/hr. 100.00 
Mileage 250 mi. @ .30/mile __75.00 

$375.00 


Follow up visit 


Time on site 6-8 hours 
Travel Time 2 hours 
Mileage 250 miles 


Research and preparation of the final report 
4-6 hours 


Other visits, presentations, research, consulting, etc. as requested 


Preparation of a Power Point Program 


4-6 hours 


Thank you for the opportunity to be involved in the Strevell House project. 


Tom Vance, Historic Consultant 
1314 Audrey Lane 

Charleston, IL 61920 
217-348-8603 
tsevance@mchsi.com 


